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FOREWORD 


On December 16, 1950, Madame Pandit, the Ambassador of India 
requested on behalf of the Government of India that the United 
States assist India in obtaining two million tons of food grains to 
meet a critical emergency which, if unrelieved, threatens many parts 
of the country with famine. This booklet is intended to be a factual 
presentation of the background of this appeal and a statement of the 
considerations which led the President to send his message of February 
12 to both Houses of Congress requesting urgent consideration of the 
problem. 
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INDIAN EMERGENCY FOOD AID PROGRAM 


I. Tue PreEsIpDENT’s MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I recommend that the Congress provide assistance to the Republic 
of India to meet the food crisis which now confronts the people of that 
country. 

The people of India are in desperate need of emergency assistance 
from this country in meeting their food problems. 

A series of natural disasters—earthquakes, floods, droughts, and 
plagues of locusts—greatly reduced the 1950 grain crop in India. The 
result has been to impair the ability of India to feed the population in 
its major cities and in many rural areas. 

The average Indian food consumption is little more than half of our 
own. Grain constitutes more than three-quarters of the Indian diet. 
India has a large and effective rationing system, through which a large 
portion of the Indian population receives some or all of its necessary 
food-grain supplies. 

One hundred and twenty-five million people are covered by the 
rationing system. Some 45,000,000 depend almost entirely upon their 
Government ration for their food-grain supplies. Already the Gov- 
ernment of India has found it necessary to cut the standard grain 
ration from 12 ounces to 9 ounces a day and take other drastic measures 
to meet the growing distress. Grain reserves have reached a dan- 
gerously low point. 

Total grain requirements for ration distribution this year are 
estimated by the Government of India at about 9,000,000 long tons or 
336,000,000 bushels. To maintain the rationing system, even at a 
level below last year’s, the Government of India finds that it will have 
to import close to 6,000,000 tons in 1951. India is procuring almost 
4,000,000 tons of this total through the use of its own foreign exchange 
resources. This grain is to be purchased in Australia, Argentina, 
Burma, and other countries. It includes about 1 million tons of 
grain which India is procuring for cash from this country and Canada 
in accordance with its quotas under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

Procurement of the remaining 2,000,000 tons—about 75,000,000 
bushels—which India estimates it will need, presents a serious 
problem. This grain will have to come in large measure, if not 
entirely, from this country. The Government of India has requested 
the United States to make this amount available, with shipment to 
begin as soon as possible. India finds that it does not now have funds 
availeble te pay for this ameunt, and yet, if action is not taken, there 
may be a real danger of famine in India. 

We cannot turn a deaf ear to India’s appeal. Our friendship for 
the people of India and our traditional concern for human suffering 
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impel us to take every reasonable step we can to alleviate mass hunger 
and distress. Furthermore, the needs of the people of India have a 
special claim upon our sympathies at this time. 

India is the largest of the new nations of Asia which have attained 
independence since the end of World War II. Following the vol- 
untary withdrawal of the British in 1947, the Indian people adopted a 
constitution and began their existence under it, as a sovereign demo- 
cratic republic, on January 26,-1950, little more than a year ago. 
India’s Constitution, which is similar to our own, provides for universal 
suffrage and for the protection of its citizens in a way akin to our own 
Bill of Rights. The people of India are striving earnestly to establish 
representative government and democratic institutions as a unified 
and independent nation. 

Like any nation which has just achieved independence, India is 
confronted with great difficulties—difficulties which have been ag- 
gravated by the crisis in Asia caused by the aggressive forces of Com- 
munist imperialism. The present food crisis,-if permitted to con- 
a would magnify these difficulties and threaten the stability of 

ndia. 

It is important to the free world that the democratic institutions 
which are emerging in India be maintained and strengthened. With 
a population of almost 350,000,000 people India has substantial 
mineral resources and important industries. Its continued stability 
is essential to the future of free institutions in Asia. 

I recognize that there are important political differences between 
our Government and the Government of India with regard to the 
course of action which would most effectively curb aggression and 
establish peace in Asia. However, these differences should not blind 
us to the needs of the Indian people. ‘These differences must not 
deflect us from our tradition of friendly aid to alleviate human 
suffering. 

It is not our objective in foreign affairs to dominate other nations. 
Our objective is to strengthen the free nations through cooperation— 
free and voluntary cooperation based on a common devotion to free- 
dom. Our actions have demonstrated our adherence to this objective 
throughout the world. It is natural that the Indian people should 
turn to us for aid in meeting the threat of famine that now confronts 
them. We should meet their appeal in the spirit which guides our 
relations with all free nations. 

I am confident that the American people and their representatives 
in Congress will respond to this urgent call for help. Already, 
numerous voices from all over the country have urged the Govern- 
ment to send food; and a number of-Members of both parties in the 
Congress are strongly supporting this popular demand. 

I have had the executive departments concerned make a careful 
study of our ability to meet the Indian request. We do not have 
an oversupply of food grains. Our current carry-over of grain stocks 
is not excessive for a critical period like the present. Nevertheless, 
from a supply standpoint it is possible for us to make available up to 
2,000,000 tons of grain without reaching the danger point. Inland 
transportation and other facilities to bring the grain to shipside will 
present some difficulties in light of other heavy demands. .To provide 
sufficient ocean transportation to get the grain to India in time, it 
will be necessary to take some ships from our reserve fleet and re- 
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condition them. These ships, on their return voyages, can also help 
to relieve the shortage of shipping which now impedes the flow of 
scarce materials to this country. 

The Indian Government finds that it is not now able to pay cash 
for the additional 2,000,000 tons. It is, however, prepared to pay, 
and will pay, the very substantial ocean-freight charges. India has 
limited foreign exchange reserves, and will have a somewhat unfavor- 
able balance of payments this year. It is planning to use the major 
portion of its reserves, beyond the necessary cover for its currency, 
on a long-range economic development program. It is, of course, 
of major importance that India develop its resources and provide a 
better economic base for its citizens, many of whom live in dire 
poverty. Unless India can undertake such a program, its economic 
troubles will increase, the standard of living of its people will continue 
to decline, and there will be no end to its history of recurrent famine. 

In view of these factors, and the pressing need for immediate 
assistance, it seems desirable to make a substantial portion of the 
requested grain available promptly on a grant basis, with India 
paying for the cost of transportation. This initial grant will avert 
the imminent danger and provide time to explore in greater detail the 
need for the balance of the Indian request and to determine the best 
way of supplying the amounts needed. 

I therefore recommend that the Congress, at this time, authorize 
the full amount requested by the Indian Government, but that it 
appropriate funds now only for the first million tons, deferring the 
appropriation of funds for the balance until the situation has been 
further clarified. 

If the Congress adopts this program, I propose that a mission be 
sent to India under the Economic Cooperation Administration to 
observe the distribution of the grain and to assist in carrying out the 
program. This mission would make an on-the-spot appraisal of the 
full extent of the Indian needs. It would examine other supply 
possibilities and the terms upon which additional grain should be 
supplied from the United States. 

As in the case of other foreign-aid programs, we would expect our 
representatives in India to be given every opportunity to observe the 
distribution of the grain and to be sure that the aid we are supplying 
is distributed fairly. We would also expect that the Indian people 
be kept informed through full and continuous publicity as to the 
source of the grain. Similarly, we would expect the Government of 
India to deposit in a special account local currency equivalent to the 
proceeds from the sale in India of the grain we supply on a grant 
basis. This account would be used for the development and im- 
provement of the Indian economy. 

As the Congress is aware, this is the practice we have followed in 
those countries which have received aid under the programs of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. In the case of India, such 
counterpart funds would offer a splendid opportunity for the improve- 
ment of Indian agriculture, the development of important natural 
resources and industries, and other projects of benefit to the people of 
India. We would also expect the Government of India to do all it 
can to expand supplies and otherwise to lessen the danger from crop 
shortages in the future. 


79815—51——2 . 
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The purpose of this program is to meet the current emergency in 
India, and to stimulate measures to forestall such crises in the future. 
It does not constitute a precedent for continuing to provide food to 
India on a grant basis or for providing similar aid for other countries. 

I strongly urge that the Congress take immediate steps to put this 
program into effect. It is within our means. Human lives depend 
upon our taking prompt action. Shipments must begin by April if 
this food is to reach India in time to meet the present emergency. 

In this critical time in the affairs of the world, it is vital that the 
democratic nations show their concern for the well-being of men 
everywhere and their desire for a better life for mankind. But words 
alone are not sufficient. We must implement our words by deeds. 
We must counter the false promises of Communist imperialism with 
constructive action for human betterment. In this way, and in this 
way only, can we make human liberty secure against the forces which 
threaten it throughout the world today. 

Harry S. Truman. 

Tue Waite Houss, February 12, 1951. 


Il. BackGrounp AND INFORMATION 


A. Facts about India 


India was granted full independence in August 1947 and became a 
republic on January 26, 1950. It voluntarily retained its member- 
ship in the Commonwealth of Nations in association with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia, and the other sovereign nations which 
form the Commonwealth. India’s new constitution gives the people 
of India a form of government similar in many respects to the British 
parliamentary system, but many of its provisions have been drawn 
from our Constitution as well as from the constitutions of other 
democratic countries. 

India is over a million square miles in area. The vast majority of 
its 350,000,000 inhabitants are Hindus, but its population includes 
40,000,000 Moslems and 10,000,000 Christians. Many millions of 
its inhabitants are poor, underfed, ill-housed, and inadequately 
clothed. The per capita income of India is estimated at between 
$50 and $60 a year. The budget of the Central Government for the 
new fiscal year is slightly in excess of $1,000,000,000. India is 
predominantly an agricultural country. 70 percent of its people 
living in rural areas and working the land. Yet India is also an 
important industrial country, particularly in jute and textile manu- 
facturing, and has important raw materials, including coal, iron ore, 
manganese, and mica. The Government of India and its people 
aspire to develop India’s economy to improve living standards, and 
to reduce sickness, hunger, and illiteracy. 

This newly independent republic in Asia is non-Communist and 
antitotalitarian. In fashioning their philosophies of government, the 
leaders of India’s independence movement, who are now the leaders 
of the Government of India, have drawn liberally on the rich content 
of the ancient culture of India and on western traditions of individual 
liberty. The central and state governments of India are firm in their 
treatment of Communists who are the most bitter critics of India’s 
present leaders. 
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During India’s 3% years of independence, the world has witnessed 
an inexperienced but courageous Government grappling with tre- 
mendous internal problems while, at the same time, endeavoring to 
gain for India a place in the family of nations consonant with its 
traditions, influence, and aspirations. India’s dearest possession is 
its independence which its leaders have made clear will be defended 
against attack to the limit of India’s ability. 


B. India’s appeal for emergency aid 


On December 16, 1950, India’s Ambassador to the United States, 
Madame Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, requested the assistance of the 
United States in obtaining 2,000,000 tons of food grains to meet a 
critical emergency brought about by a series of unprecedented natural 
disasters visited in quick succession upon India in 1950. The Govern- 
ment of India requested this assistance on some basis which would 
not involve immediate payment for this enormous quantity of food. 

Important fend-gedtucdan areas had been subjected to floods, 
droughts, earthquakes, and visitations of locusts, resulting in damage 
to standing crops and the destruction of stored food. In Madras 
the summer monsoon failed to bring rain for the fourth year in a 
row. The important rice areas of Bihar had floods in June but 
suffered a severe drought in the fall. In September, floods inun- 
dated fields in the Punjab which earlier had lacked water. In 
Assam, an important rice-producing state, intense earthquakes in 
August disrupted civil life and communications and caused floods 
which destroyed crops and stored grain. In late November and 
early December, flights of locusts denuded fields in the state of 
Rajasthan, north of Bombay. 

The most recent estimates of total Indian food-grain production 
indicate that there will be a decrease of yield of 5.47 million tons in 
1951 as compared to 1950. (See table 1.) Rice and millet produc- 
tion are expected to be 2.2 and 2.7 million tons, respectively, less than 
last year. The wheat crop outlook at present is that it will approxi- 
mate the yield of last year which was not a good year. 

Unless needed supplies of food grain arrive in India the specter of 
famine ‘vill become real and vast numbers of India’s peoples will be 
without enough food to maintain life. The magnitude of India’s 
relief need is such that it is far beyond the capability of private 
American philanthropic and welfare organizations to give more than 
token help. 


C. Long-range efforts by India to relieve the food problem 

Before World War II, India normally relied on its neighbors for 
the comparatively small balance of food grains which, added to its 
domestic production, provided a bare subsistence for its people. The 
war and its aftermath changed this. Devastation and disorder in Asia 
drastically reduced the availability of food grains for export to India. 
The partition of British India and the formation of two independent 
countries, India and Pakistan, resulted also in placing within Pakistan 
surplus food-producing areas which had in prepartition years made 
up customary deficits in others parts of India. The partition of 
British India brought in its wake ill-feeling and a series of disputes 
between India and Pakistan which have had a serious effect on trade 
between the two countries. As regards the present emergency, 
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however, it should be borne in mind that Indian food-grain require- 
ments are greatly in excess of possible Pakistan surpluses. 

The Government of India since independence has carried on a 
grow-more-food campaign designed to make India self-sufficient in 
food, to reduce the drain on its foreign exchange resources caused by 
heavy food imports, and to free its limited resources for the procure- 
ment abroad of machines, capital goods, and materials which it 
requires if its plans for economic and social development are to suc- 
ceed. As a result of the failure of the monsoon, 296,000,000 acres 
were sown in food crops in 1950-51 as compared with 368,000,000 
acres in 1949-50, a good crop year; and 299,000,000 in 1948-49. 
Both the Central Government and the State governments are carry- 
ing on large-scale projects to reclaim land by flood control and irri- 
gation and by putting to the plow new, large areas, Indian land- 
tenure systems are gradually being changed to give the cultivator a 
greater stake in the land he works, while giving the landowner fair 
compensation. Increased use of fertilizer is being encouraged, and 
domestic fertilizer production is being subsidized by the Government. 
Improved agricultural techniques are being introduced by Indian 
and foreign (including American) experts who are teaching Indian 
farmers the advantages of crop rotation, careful seed selection, im- 
proved farm implements, and irrigation. 

India has been operating almost continually since World War II 
one of the largest and most effective rationing systems in the world. 
(See table II.) Black marketing in food is negligible in India, although 
hoarding of grain by the farmer is a problem. Currently 125,600,000 
people are under rations. Indian food consumption seems pitiably 
small by comparison with our standards; the average Indian caloric 
intake is put at 1,760, while the comparable figure in the United 
States is 3,244 and in Japan 2,050. Grain rations have been reduced 
from 12 ounces (approximately 1,200 calories) to 9 ounces (approxi- 
mately 900 calories). 

Rations are distributed in India through statutory rationing, non- 
statutory rationing, controlled distribution, and fair-price shops. In 
areas under statutory rationing, the Government is obligated to pro- 
vide a specific ration to every card holder at a fixed price." Under 
nonstatutory and controlled distribution there is not this legal obliga- 
tion on the Government, but in practice its commitments are as fully 
honored as under statutory rationing. Fair-price shops allow poor 
people to obtain food at low prices in otherwise unrationed areas. In 
all cases the ration varies according to the availability of food grains 
for the rationing system. Ration-card holders do not necessarily take 
from their authorized ration shops all the ration due them, but in 
times of extreme shortage when rations are reduced, card holders will 
take all they can get. Consumers draw their rations normally on a 
weekly basis and attempt to spread their supply over 7 days. Children 
receive half rations, and heavy workers in urban areas are entitled 
to an extra 4 ounces. Food grains are by far the most important 
component of the average Indian’s diet, constituting more than 75 

ercent of his normal daily food consumption, the balance of his diet 
baitig made up of vegetables, tubers, and some fat and sugar. 

In times of food shortages, as when crops fail, it is more difficult 
for the Government to procure food grains for the rationing system 
because the small farmers, from whom come the stocks of food for 
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distribution under the rationing system, are reluctant to give up 
supplies which in normal times would be surplus to their own con- 
sumption needs, 

Hoarding increases: It is only when farmers have a sense of con- 
fidence that there will be enough food for all that they are content to 
retain only enough to carry them to the next harvest. Thus, the 
natural reaction to food shortages results in making shortages more 
serious. The reduction of the ration is of course a clear indication 
of a food shortage, so that this action which is designed to preserve 
stocks has the adverse effect of limiting the ability of the rationing 
authorities to build up stocks from local production. Millions of 
people are directly dependent on their rations for the great bulk of 
their food; they either cannot afford to buy nonrationed food or there 
simply is no nonrationed food. The breakdown of the ration system 
means starvation. 


D. United States aid to India in 1950 


In the latter part of 1949 at the informal request of India, studies 
were made of the possibility of furnishing India 1,000,000 tons of 
wheat on some concessional basis. India sought this stock of wheat 
not because of an emergency such as the present one, but as a means 
of facilitating the local procurement of grains for the rationing sys- 
tem and of giving the people of India a sense of confidence that there 
would be enough food. A combination of factors including the de- 
valuation of the rupee, the rise in grain prices, and the inability of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to grant a price concession on wheat 
which was not technically in surplus caused India to abandon this 
plan. 

In the spring of 1950 the United States Government began to re- 
ceive from its Foreign Service posts reports of adverse climatic condi- 
tions in certain parts of India, particularly scanty rainfall, which were 
affecting the likelihood of heavy yields and which, if unrelieved, would 
probably cause a food shortage. The Government of India and the 
State governments increased their efforts at local procurement for the 
rationing system and made plans for the procurement abroad of larger 
quantities of grain than they had originally expected to require. 

In June 1950 the United States made available to India 200,000 
long tons of grain sorghums at a concessional price out of surplus 
Government stocks. Later, in October, through the assistance of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration it was possible to arrange to 
supply India an additional 427,000 long tons of surplus grain sorghums 
at a lower concessional price which represents a substantial saving 
to India. 

We are currently assisting India in its efforts to increase food pro- 
duction by supplying American experts and technicians under the 
point 4 program. Working with Indian engineers and specialists, 
these men are engaged in the vital long-term project of making India 
capable of meeting its food requirements by domestic production. 

E. India’s requirements in the present crisis 

The Government of India estimates that it will require 9 million 
long tons of food grains in 1951 to maintain its rationing system and 
extend it to necessary new areas not normally under the system as 
food availabilities in these areas, in the absence of catastrophies such 
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as occurred in 1950, are adequate for the subsistence needs of the 
inhabitants. (See table III.) In addition, 900,000 tons will be 
required to replenish the ration pipeline which was depleted by this 
amount during 1950. The Government of India estimates that it 
will be able to procure domestically for rationing purposes about 3.5 
million tons; 6.4 million tons therefore would have to be obtained from 
abroad to meet the full estimated requirement. India is undertaking 
to purchase from foreign countries, including the United States, 3.9 
million tons, and of this amount has already purchased or is negotiating 
the purchase of 3 million tons. (Seetable V.) The additional 900,000 
tons will be procured through purchases in the open market and 
additional allocations and transfers to India under the International 
Wheat Agreement. Hence, there remains a gap of 2.5 million long 
tons between requirements and supplies in sight. The Indian Govern- 
ment hopes to meet 2 million tons of this need by special imports 
from the United States. 

It is apparent that the rationed population, even with the special 
2 million tons, will have less food per person than it did last year. The 
nonrationed population will also have less, as the major impact of the 
decrease of 5.47 million tons of domestic food-grain production (see 
table I) will fall on this group. In recognition of this fact, the Indian 
Government, as compared with last year, has brought approximately 
10,000,000 more people under ration and will reduce its procurement 
from domestic production for the rationing system by about 
1,000,000 tons. 


F. United States food stocks and transport facilities 

Surveys made by the executive branch of the Government have 
made it clear that the supply situation in the United States is such 
that it is possible to make available to India in 1951 2,000,000 tons 
(75,000,000 bushels) of grain in addition to the quantities which India 
intends to acquire commercially in this country under its grain pur- 
chase program. (See table IV.) 

United States wheat stocks are at a level of approximately 
998,000,000 bushels of which the Commodity Credit Corporation holds 
233,000,000 bushels. United States stocks of corn and barley are 
approximately 2,664,000,000 and 243,000,000 bushels, respectively; of 
these totals the Commodity Credit Corporation holds 407,000,000 
and 22,000,000 bushels. United States stocks of milo (grain sor- 
ghums) and rice are 117,000,000 hundredweight and 2,485,000 hun- 
dredweight, respectiv ely, of which amounts the Commodity Credit 
Corporation holds 16,600,000 hundredweight and 235,000 hundred- 
weight (20 cwt.=1 short ton: 22.4 ewt.=1 long ton). 

Investigations by the Department of State in collaboration with 
other agencies have shown that ocean transport can be made available 
to move this grain. In order to meet this emergency need for ocean 
transport it will be necessary to withdraw and recondition some cargo 

vessels which are now in our reserve fleet. Although inland transport 
and port facilities both in the United States and in India are under 
heavy pressure, they are capable of bearing the burden of this large 
movement of grain if techniques equal to the emergency are employed. 

India appealed to the United States since the needed quantity was 
available only in the United States. It now appears that the United 
States can meet the requirement, but this country’s position will have 
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to be kept under continuing scrutiny in the light of uncertain demands 
which may be made upon the United States by other quarters 


G. Why is a grant proposed? 


Studies by United States agencies of India’s balance-of-payments 
prospects for 1951 indicate that there will not be available to India 
net current earnings to finance any grain imports beyond the 3.9 
million tons which India already plans to procure in foreign countries. 
Any additional imports could only by paid for by drawing on India’s 
sterling balances and converting such drawings into dollars through 
the United Kingdom. 

There are a number of reasons why India’s sterling balances should 
not be used to purchase all the grain it needs. It should be noted 
in the first place that as a result of drawings to finance essential imports 
and the transfer to Pakistan of her share of these balances they have 
been reduced to approximately one-half of the amount at which they 
stood shortly after the war. With the devaluation of sterling their 
dollar value has been reduced even more and is now only about one- 
third of what it was at its peak in 1946. These balances constitute the 
bulk of India’s international assets. They provide the greater part 
of the backing for its currency, and the working funds used to finance 
its normal volume of international transactions. Moreover, they are 
almost the sole source of accumulated capital available for essential 
economic development. India’s 6-year program for economic develop- 
ment, prepared in connection with the Commonwealth Colombo plan, 
S for the utilization of a substantial portion of the sterling 

alances in carrying out the program. If the balances were used to 
finance the importation of the 2,000,000 tons of grain we are here dis- 
cussing, the funds available for developmental and other essential 
purposes would be correspondingly reduced. 

It should be borne in mind that India’s development program is 
directed primarily toward maintaining the present standard of living 
of its people although it is, of course, hoped that some improvement 
will result. . Moreover, in a real sense, the whole India program of 

industrial and agricultural development to maintain and improve 
living standards depends upon a rapid solution of India’s food shortage. 
Extraordinary purchases of food from abroad would necessitate a 
slow-down of India’s industrial and agricultural development pro- 
grams; foreign exchange needed for these purposes would be absorbed 
by emergency food procurement. 

Apart from its sterling balances, India’s reserves are not large. 
India has a modest independent gold reserve which since independence 
has been maintained at $247,000,000. This traditional gold reserve 
is part of the legal reserve requirement against the note issue of the 
Reserve Bank of India, and is necessary in order to maintain confi- 
dence in India’s currency. It is accordingly not available for meeting 
current-account deficits in India’s balance of payments. 

As a matter of sound financial policy, neither the Export-Import 
Bank nor the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment advance funds for the procurement of consumer goods on the 
scale contemplated in India’s request for aid. Their lending activities 
lie principally in the field of income-producing, exchange-developing, 
and hence, self-liquidating projects. On the practical side also the 
servicing and ultimate repayment of a large dollar loan would place 
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a severe strain on India’s already overburdened economy, force a 
cut-back in its economic development plans, and tend to perpetuate 
the economic conditions which have given rise to the present emer- 
gency. In view of the character of India’s need—relief to avert 
famine and human suffering-~if the United States is to act to meet 
India’s food crisis, it should de so by means of a gift of food. 


H. The program 


The President has proposed that Congress authorize the appropria- 
tion of funds for the provision to India of 2,000,000 tons of food grains, 
and appropriate now an amount sufficient ‘for the immediate procure- 
ment of 1,000,000 tons of grain. It is estimated that the cost of 
2,000,000 tons of food grains would be $190,000,000. As the program 
progresses, the balance of India’s requirements can be reviewed and 
the necessary additional funds for the balance of the program could 
then be appropriated by the Congress. This proposal would permit 
an evaluation of the program at a half-way point in which account 
could be taken of India’s remaining import requirements based on 
actual crop yields and the success of increased production and pro- 
curement efforts. It would also permit a review of India’s capacity 
to finance from its own resources further grain imports in the light 
of its trade and exchange position by the middle of the calendar year. 
Finally, the proposal would allow the United States to review its 
own supply position as well as the availability of inland transport 
and shipping. 


I. Nature of an agreement with India 


Favorable action by the Congress in response to India’s appeal for 
emergency aid-would be follow ed by the negotiation of an agreement 
with India to govern the operations which such a large gift of food 
would involve. The United States does not seek political advantage 
from a humanitarian effort to avert starvation in India. Political 
conditions should not be attached to the relief of suffering in India. 

The agreement would provide that India continue to make every 
effort to maximize the production of food grain and to increase its 
procurement from other sources. There would also be a provision that 
full publicity would be given to the American gift in India; further, 
the grain would be distributed without discrimination. The distribu- 
tion system is already present in India in its rationing system. It is 
contemplated also that the proceeds from the sales of rationed grain 
would generate ‘“‘counterpart”’ funds in Indian rupees which the Indian 
Government, in agreement with the United States, would apply to 
programs to increase food production and other projects and programs 
designed to promote the welfare of the Indian people. 


J. Administration of the program 


Although the Government of India would defray the cost of ocean 
transport of food grains included in the program, it is contemplated 
that the Economic Cooperation Administration would assist the Gov- 
ernment of India in handling and forwarding the grain as well as in 
obtaining necessary shipping. Transportation of the grain in India 
would be under the control apd supervision of the Government of 
India and would be accomplished through the existing Indian ration- 
ingsystem. Itis further contemplated that a mission of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration would be sent to India to observe the dis- 
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tribution of the emergency food supplies furnished by the United 
States. Ata later date this mission would report on all aspects of the 
Mak arse as well as on India’s efforts to overcome its food shortage. 

ecisions relating to the use of counterpart funds by the Govern- 
ment of India for food-production programs and other development 
projects for the welfare of the people of India would be reached by 
mutual agreement between the United States and the Government of 
India. The mission of the Economic Cooperation Administration in 
India, as in countries where ECA programs have been carried out, 
would represent the United States in effecting joint United States- 
Indian controls to assure that counterpart funds are expended for 
agreed purposes. 


K. Aid to India—A humanitarian act 


The United States seeks the friendship of India—a friendship 
founded in mutual confidence, based on integrity in international 
relations, and resting on a common devotion to the accepted principles 
of international law and conduct, and respect for the independence 
of nations and their right to shape their destinies in accordance with 
their own genius. 

It would be idle to ignore that the seeds of revolution and chaos are 
present in India just as they are present wherever there is poverty 
and hunger. That is why India’s leaders have uppermost in their 
minds agricultural- and industrial-development projects for the raising 
of living standards and peaceful conditions so that there will be time 
to bring these projects to fruition. That is why the threat of famine 
in India is doubly dangerous; it would spell suffering and even death 
for millions, and would make more fertile the ground for the sub- 
version of India’s democratic government. 

A generous and speedy response to India’s appeal for assistance 
doalt be first and foremost a great humanitarian service in keeping 
with our historic traditions of helping the needy and succoring the 
weak. Without help, India’s people will suffer and die, some from 
hunger and starvation, others by falling victim to diseases which their 
weakened bodies cannot combat. The natural impulse of the United 


States is to give help under such circumstances if it is possible to do 
so. 


Ill. Nore or tHe CuarGct D’Arrarrs or THE Empassy or INDIA 
In ConrTINUATION OF THE INDIAN AMBASSADOR’S REQUEST FOR 
AssIsTANCE ON DecreMBER 16, 1950. 


Empassy oF INnp1A, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1951. 
The Secretary OF STATE, 
United States Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Secretary: Under instructions from the Government of India 
I have the honor to communicate to you the following: 

2. On account of a succession of natural calamities cereal production 
in India in 1951 is expected to fall short by at least 5.5 million tons 
as compared with 1950. Although vigorous attempts have been and 
are being made to increase production, floods made worse by earth- 
quake and subsequent drought have seriously handicapped efforts. 
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3. In 1950, 3 million tons of cereals—2.1 million tons from imports 
and 0.9 million ton from Government stocks—were distributed in 
addition to the grain available within the country. In spite of this, 
rationing broke down in many parts of India and the ration had to 
be reduced to below 12 ounces in most states for a long period. Now 
the ration has had to be temporarily reduced to 9 ounces all over the 
country. 

4. Cereals form the principal part of the diet of the people and 12 
ounces provides only 1,200 calories. It is estimated that about 9.9 
million tons of grain will be necessary to enable Government to meet 
its ration obligations in 1951. Out of this quantity approximately 
3.5 million tons is likely to be procured within the country. Govern- 
ment of India are arranging to import 4 million tons of grain in 1951, 
which is all that can be paid for with available funds. This leaves a 
require ment of 2.4 million tons uncovered. 

5. Government of India are facing an exceedingly difficult food 
situation. Semifamine conditions prevail in many areas and it is 
apprehended that unless a major part of the deficit is made good by 
large imports, acute famine conditions are likely to develop later in 
the vear and the situation may well get out of hand. 

6. In accordance with the representations that have already been 
made to you by the Ambassador on December 16, 1950, the Govern- 
ment of India request the United States Government to give them 
ad hoc assistance during 1951 to obtain 2 million tons of food grains 
and would greatly appreciate if the grain be supplied on special and 
easy terms. 

I avail myself of the opportunity to convey to you, Mr. Secretary, 
the assurances of my highest consideration. 


M. K. Krrpaant, 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim. 
Tas_e I.—IJndia: Production of food grains by crops, 1949-50 and 1950-51 


{Millions of tons] ! 











| 
1949-50 
| . comand eilnetaitens ca 
1950-51 
. | Previously | = m,4. | 
Reported | unreported | otal 
| j 
. + ———_-———_-—_- + 
Rice og a ee ka aaa 21.91 | 0. 86 | 22.77 | 20.05 
Wheat. ____.- Lidice dikes Vie Sie. .noa 6.11 | 6.11 
Barley ; Si a inh cee Be ba cin aha | 2. 20 | 2. 20 
Corn and millets pease ye mela 1.71} 2. 54 | 14. 25 | 11. 50 
Gram nea ale saa skiga ene 3.91 | tl 3.91 | 3.91 
a hile icniiigsean ane sila D iinittnsncinigheenionn 
IE ao SE a ee = 45. 84 | 3. 40 b 49. 24 | 43.77 


| 





1 Figures include production not seein cegalt Estimated rice production for 1950-51 is based 
on crop-cutting tests. Production of wheat, barley, and gram is expected to be about the same as last year. 
Crop-cutting tests for millets and corn will not be available until March and latest estimates are based on 
present acreage and condition of these crops. 
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Taste II.—IJndia’s estimated food-grain supply and distribution in 1951, by months 


[Thousands of long tons] 

















Other | 
Required | Local pro- | imports | 
Month ration (Repayment) curement by Indian | needed | Closing 
distribu- | ofloans? | and net Govern- | (United | stocks 

tion ! | transfers ! poe | States | 

| aid) 3 | 
NE in oo FBS cee cenddese Bae ccbiinceoss | 400 304 (3) 830 
PUIG inc coche cnew in stee . | RS 425 293 | (3) 898 
PEN ait wid ca ciieden ends MDA ia> snnnbd cas 475 400 | (3) | 973 
NAG ais tng odiae damciseird nie 720 | 40 | 295 450 | 100 | 1, 058 
) SR ae BEAT SS. 860 | 40 | 405 310 | 240 1, 113 
WE fart a touch lebsenncss 720 40 | 500 310 | 240 | 1, 403 
iiss Aisin baddacadmginis ks 850 | 43 | 180 310 | 240 | 1, 240 
fa Sa eee WE Rigi sins cack ns 120 | 310 | 240 | 1, 193 
I ce coe eis iis daca xe 85 | 310 | 240 1, 116 
ME inane cies ccc cmncoeuis OE fits oniccass. 180 | 310 240 996 
Ee ee iiss nin 260 310 | 240 | 1, 156 
SK Since dats ncasnnd Se lbisnsins | 350 | 248 | 220 | 1,374 
MR oie cee = shes 8, 729 | 163 3, 675 | 3, 865 RO Sino coeaccow 

| 











1 The month-to-month pattern of required ration distribution and internal procurement are based on 
their respective historical patterns. If imports additional to those which the Government of India is finane- 
ing are not forthcoming, internal procurement may well fall short of 3.5 million tons in4951. 

2 Borrowed from the United Kingdom and local States in 1950. 

3 The total is a conservative rounded estimate based upon the additional import requirement. It is not 
feasible for shipments under the proposed United States grain grant to begin in time to arrive in India before 
mid-April. Since internal procurement customarily is at a low level beginning in mid-summer and through- 
out the fall, and rationing requirements are concurrently high, it is important that about 1,000,000 tons of 
the proposed United States grain grant arrive in India before August. 


TaBLe III.—Supplies and requirements: Estimated range and composition of India’s 
total requirements for the rationing system, 1951 


[Millions of long tons] 


} 











From— To— 
ss dda cacnense 7.849 7.849 
Estimated additional ration requirements, 1951__.................-.2...---.-2e. | . 750 | 1 1.000 
Minimum safe level of supplies for stocks and distribution pipelines..._....____. 1. 600 | 1. 600 
To repay food grains borrowed in 1950 ?___..............--..---.---..---.-------- . 163 | . 163 
Total requirements for rationing system. .....................-......---... 10. 362 | 3 10.612 
Opening inventory of supplies in stocks and distribution pipelines (‘‘operat- | 
Reena epee hi waad . 700 | . 700 
Estimated internal procurement for rationing-...........................-..- 3. 850 | 3. 500 
Tete) 1061 teapuet reqmiremeinh. oo os se cc cence 5.812 | 6. 412 
Less: Food grain import financed by Government of India____..._..........___. 3. 865 | 3. 865 
a i a i en ce 1. 947 2. 547 


1 Conservative estimate. 


2 Central Government borrowed some 120,000 tons from local States and 42,000 tons from the United King- 
dom for repayment in 1951. 

3 Reports from the field indicate a total requirement of 9.9 millions, exclusive of opening stocks. This 
includes 0.9 million to replenish the pipeline, 4.0 million tons for 45 million fully rationed people at 12 ounces 
daily per adult and 5.0 million for 80 million tially rationed people (the number of partial self-suppliers 
has risen from 70 million in 1950, principally use of the natural disasters) . 
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TaBLe IV.—Composition of first million long tons of Indian emergency food aid' 


Estimated 

total cost, 

f. o. b. or 
f. a. 8. 


Approxi- 
Quantity | mate price 
per ton 


Wheat and other grains: 


1 A tentative table of composition. A change in the physical composition of the aid may be necessary 
if United States reserve requirements chance or if prices increase. 


TasLe V.—1951 imports of food grains procured or in process of procurement, by 
source and commodity 


[Exclusive of 2 million tons special] request] 


| 
Supplying country Commodity 


Australia . Wheat and flour (wheat equivalent) __._. 
Canada 

Argentina 

Uruguay 

United States___........- ‘ ;  nasiuniintan 
International Wheat Agreement (additional) - - --- 


Subtotal, wheat and flour 
United States ode 
oe ; 
NN First clniicd Gbiaia cee 


Vietnam (Indochina)... - 
Egypt a 


Subtotal, rice and milo 


Total foad grains procured or being arranged 


Additional amounts to be procured with available 
funds. 





Subtotal.. 


Grand total 








